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For “The Friend.” 
The Origin of Infusoria. 


It is a well known fact that animal and vegeta- 
ble matters during their decay become infested 
with countless numbers of minute animalcules. A 
little hay or a few leaves soaking three or four 
days in water, appears to produce millions of them. 
The name of Infusoria has been given to them, 
because they were discovered in vegetable infusions, 
and in such liquids, and indeed in all places where 
decomposition of organic matter is going on, they 
appear to exist with a few exceptions, over the 
whole earth. From this universal distribution, 
their infinite number, their constant association with 
decaying animal or vegetable matter, their power 
of withstanding the extremes of temperature— 
some species being able to endure the heat of boil- 
ing water, and some the cold of zero—we may 
reasonably infer that they perform an important 
part in the economy of nature, yet what that office 
is has been involved, with the source from whence 
they are derived, in great obscurity. In endea- 
vouring to account for the certainty with which 
these creatures under certain circumstances ap- 
pear, some microscopists, unable to discover any 
germs from which they might have originated, have 
been disposed to consider them the result of spon- 
taneous generation. A theory of spontaneous gene- 
ration is, however, both unsatisfactory and unscien- 
tific, and although advocated by men of distin- 
guished reputation and supported by apparently 
decisive experiment, it cannot, we may firmly be- 
lieve, stand in opposition to the ordinary laws of 
nature, nor withstand the scrutiny of more careful 
Investigation. Quite recently a great deal of light 
has been thrown by the researches of Pasteur, a 
distinguished French chemist, on the whole subject 
of their origin and growth, and the effects produced 
by them, and which have also revealed a great 
many interesting facts. It was during some ex- 
periments upon the nature of fermentation that 
Pasteur’s attention was arrested by the repeated 
Presence of animalecules in his liquids—finding that 


process, he succeeded in ascertaining that so long|them in water. And in explaining this experiment, 
as neither animalcules nor fungi were present, fer-| Schroeder attributed its success to the removal of 


mentation did not take place, and on the other 
hand that when ove or both of these were present, 
fermentation did take place—in other words that 
their presence and the process of fermentation were 
mutually dependent upon each other. Having es- 
tablished this point, he sought to determine how 
the occurrence of these bodies or at least their 
development in his fluids could be prevented, and 
devised the following experiments, which, while 
they show conclusively that these organisms are 
to be attributed to the growth of germs, in his li- 
quids, as of seeds in a proper soil, and that these 
germs are derived from the great reservoir of them, 
—the atmosphere,—confirm also the statement of 
the connection between them and fermentation. 
An easily decomposable fluid contained in a flask 
connected with a platina tube, was made to boil 
for a few minutes, to destroy the vitality of any 
germs existing in it, and then allowed to cool. The 
flask was then refilled with air which had been ex- 
posed to a red heat, and hermetically sealed. Un- 
der these circumstances the flask remained for an 
indefinite time, even at a temperature of 86°—that 
most favourable for the development of such or- 
ganisms, without undergoing any alteration. When, 
however, after a lapse of four to six weeks, a small 
quantity of atmospheric dust—conveyed upon a 
httle amianthus, an insoluble and incombustible 
substance—was allowed to fall into it at the end 
of six hours, the fluid exhibited organised products, 
among which were Bacteria, Vibriones, and Mo- 
nads, the same Infusoria in fact, which were seen 
during the usual decomposition of the liquid under 
ordinary circumstances, and the same chemical 
compounds, peculiar to the liquid, were formed as 
when exposed to the open air. In order to show 
conclusively that these must be attributed to the 
introduced atmospheric dust, and not to any change 
which the oxygen of the air might have caused, a 
flask prepared as the other was opened and allowed 
to receive a little amianthus, which, unlike the 
former, had been previously exposed to a red heat, 
in order to destroy the vitality of any germs in it. 
‘Lhe flask was then sealed up, and its contents were 
found to remain unchanged indefinitely in a tem- 
perature of 86°, 

These experiments were conducted with rigorous 
accuracy in apparatus, simple and precise, and 
were repeated so frequently with the same results, 


cryptogamic spores or the germs of Infusoria by 
the filtration through cotton. 

Professor Van den Broek, of Utrecht, also states 
that wine, the white and yolk of eggs, blood, and 
beef, undergo no change at a temperature of 80° 
Fahr., if never brought into contact with the at- 
mosphere, nor do they in air which has been filtered 
through cotton, and Henry Pemberton, of this city, 
after confirming the statements of Schroeder and 
Dusch, in relation to meat, found that sugar in @ 
coarse powder also deprives air filtered through it 
of the power of producing fermentation in alewort. 
Another experiment, in confirmation of his con- 
clusions, was devised by Pasteur. A number of 
similar flasks were partly filled with the same fer- 
mentable liquid ; the necks of the flasks were then 
drawn out over a lamp, and bent into a varicty of 
sinuous shapes, leaving however the opening about 
the twenty-fifth of an inch or more 1D diameter ; 
the liquid in some of them was then boiled for a 
few minutes, and then all were set away in a place 
undisturbed by currents of air. After the lapse 
of twenty-four to forty-eight hours, the liquid of 
the flasks which had not been boiled, i. e. (in which 
the vitality of germs had not been destroyed, ) 
was slightly covered with mucor, while that in the 
other flasks which had been boiled, remained lim- 
pid not only for days, but for entire months. There 
can be but little doubt that the germs which had 
passed through the narrow opening, had been pre- 
vented by the curvatures of the neck from reach- 
ing the fermentable fluid. It is to be observed 
that when the contents of one of these last named 
flasks was exposed to the air by breaking off the 
neck, in the course of a day or two the liquid be- 
came mouldy, or filled with infusoria. 

As previously stated, some of these minute or- 
ganisms are able to withstand the temperature of 
boiling water. Such as these Pasteur found in 
sour milk. In order to destroy the vitality of 
these germs, it was necessary to expose the milk 
to a temperature of 240° to 244° Fah.; under 
these circumstances it was found to remain unal- 
tered in the flask, and to preserve the properties of 
fresh milk, while on the other hand, if into the 
milk, thus retaining its original character, the at- 
mospheric dusty particles were introduced, it 
changed and coagulated, and the microscope showed 
the existence in it of divers animal and vegetable 


that it seems impossible to object to the conclusion, | productions. 


that there does exist in the atmosphere, unobserved 


Since it thus appears that if we are obliged to 


as yet by the microscopist, innumerable particles of|consider infusoria as essential to fermentation, 
an organic nature, which may be regarded as the|there are different species found during this process 
ova or germs of animalcules, or the spores of mi-|in different liquids, the interesting question arises, 
bute vegetable forms, the vitality of which can be| whether these germs develope into different infu- 
destroyed by a high temperature. In confirmation|soria, according to the circumstances with which 
of this view, may be cited the experiments of|they are surrounded, or whether they retain and 
whenever a certain kind of fermentation was going|Schroeder and Dusch, who found, in 1854, that|reproduce the distinct characteristics of their seve- 
on, then and there two or three kinds of microscopic|substances could be indefinitely preserved from|ral species. In other words, whether the cause of 
uimalcules with unvarying constancy, swarmed | fermentation and putrefaction, by placing them in|the acetic, the vinous, the lactic, the butyric, or 

fore him, accompanied frequently with minute|vases filled with air, which had been filtered|the viscous fermentation is due to the development 
fungi or mould plants. Being thus led to vary his|through cotton. Flesh, soup, and all kinds of ali-|of the same species under varying conditions, or to 
experiments to determine the question whether|mentary substances could thus be preserved if the|that of a particular species peculiar to one kind of 
these organisms were or were not essential to the precaution had been previously taken of boiling|fermentation alone. On this subject, Pasteur re- 
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marks, “I may assert that there are a great many 
distinct organised ferménts, which excite chemical 


may both precede and follow the acts of war; I|prevented them from attaining, with the sword. Jt 
answer that this is to grant all that I require, since | refers, therefore, strictly to a conflict between armed 


transformations, varying according to the nature|it grants that when we engagein war, we abandon 


numbers; and to a conflict which, it should be re. 


and organization of the ferment. 
cases the nutriment suitable to some, allows of the 
development of others of them, whence arises the 
most complicated and variable phenomena. If we 
could only isolate one of these ferments, in order 
to develop it by itself, the chemical changes cor- 
responding to it would take place with remarkable 
precision and simplicity.” 

(To be concluded.) 
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Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 171.) 

Of the injunctions that are contrasted with “ eye 
for eye, and tooth for tooth,” the entire scope and 
purpose is the suppression of the violent passions, 
and the inculcation of forbearance, and forgiveness, 
and benevolence, and love. They forbid, not speci- 
fically the act, but the spirit of war; and this 
metuod of prohibition Christ ordinarily employed. 
He did not often condemn the individual doctrines 
or customs of the age, however false or however 
vicious; but he condemned the passions by which 
only vice could exist, and inculcated the truth which 
dismissed every error. And this method was un- 
doubtedly wise. In the gradual alterations of hu- 
man wickedness, many new species of profligacy 
might arise which the world had not yet practised. 
In the gradual vicissitudes-of human error, many 
new fallacies might obtain which the world hath 
not yet held; and how were these errors and these 
crimes to be opposed, but by the inculcation of 
principles that were applicable to every crime and 
to every error !—principles which tell us not always 
what is wrong, but which tell us what always is 
right. 


There are two modes of censureor condemnation; 
the one is to reprobate evil, and the other to enforce 
the opposite good; and both these modes were 


adopted by Christ in relation to war. He not only 
censured the passions that are necessary to war, 
but inculcated the affections which are most opposed | 
tothem. The conduct and dispositions upon which| 
he pronounced his solemn benediction, are exceed-| 
ingly remarkable. ‘They are these, and in this or- 


But in most) christianity. 


When the betrayers and murderers of Jesus 
Christ approached him, his followers asked, ‘ Shall 
we smite with the sword?” And without waitin 
for ap answer, one of them drew “ his sword, iat 
smote the servant of the high-priest, and cut off his 
right ear.”"— Put up thy sword again into its 
place,” said his Diviae Master, “ for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” There 
is the greater importance in the circumstances of 
this command, because it prohibited the destruction 
of human life in a cause in which there were the 
best of possible reasons for destroying it. The 
question, “ shall we smite with the sword,” obvi- 
ously refers to the defence of the Redeemer from 
his assailants by force of arms. His followers were 
ready to fight for him; and if any reason for fight- 
ing could be a good one, they certainly had it. But 
if, in defence of himself from the hands of bloody 
ruffians, his religion did not allow the sword to be 
drawn, for what reason can it be lawful to draw it? 
The advocates of war are at least bound to show 
a better reason for destroying mankind, than is con- 
tained in this instance in which it was forbidden. 

It will, perhaps, be said, that the reason why 
Christ did not suffer himself to be defended by arms 
was, that such a defence would have defeated the 
purpose for which he came into the world, namely, 
to offer up his life; and that he himself assigns this 
reason in the context. He does indeed assign it ; 
but the primary reason, the immediate context, is 
—*‘for all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” The reference to the destined 
sacrifice of his life is an after reference. This des- 
tined sacrifice might, perhaps, have formed a reason 
why his followers should not fight then, but the first, 
the principal reason which he assigned, was a reason 
why they should not fight a¢ ad, Nor is it neces- 
sary to define the precise import of the words “ for 
all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword :” since it is sufficient for us all, that they 
imply reprobation. 

‘To the declaration which was made by Jesus 
Christ, in the conversation that took place between 





der: poverty of spirit—mourving—meekness—de-/| himself and Pilate, after he had been seized by the 


sire of righteousness—merey—purity of heart— 
peace-making—sufferance of persecution. Now let! 
the reader try whether he can propose eight other 
qualities, to be retained as the general habit of 


Jews, I would peculiarly invite the attention of the 
reader. The declaration refers specifically to an 
armed conflict, and to a conflict between numbers. 
In allusion to the capability of his followers to have 


the mind, which shall be more incongruous with) defended his person, he says, “ My kingdom is not 


war. 
Of these benedictions I think the most empha- 


of this world,” if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight ; that I should not 


tical is that pronounced upon the peace-makers ;| Le delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom 


“Blessed are the peace-makers, for they shall be} not from hence.” 


called the children of God.” Higher praise or a 
higher title, no man can receive. Now I do not 
say that these benedictions contain an absolute 
proof that Christ prohibited war, but I say they 
make it clear that he did not approve it. He se- 
lected a number of subjects for his solemn appro- 


He had before forbidden his 
“ servants” to fight in bis defence, and now, before 
Pilate, he assigns the reason for it: “ my kingdom 
is not of this world.” ‘This is the very reason which 
we are urging against war. We say that it is in- 
compatible with bis kingdom—with the state which 
he came into the world to introduce. The incom- 





bation; and not one of them possesses any con- 
gruity with war, and some of them cannot possibly 
exist in conjunction with it. Can any one believe 
that he who made this selection, and who distip- 
guished the peace-makers with peculiar approba- 
tion, could have sanctioned his followers in mur- 
dering one another? Or does any one believe that 
those who were mourners, and meek, and merciful, 
and peace-making, could at the same time perpe- 
trate such murder? If I be told that a temporary 


patibility of war with christianity is yet more for- 
cibly evinced by the contrast which Christ makes 
between Ais kingdom and others. It is the ordi- 
nary practice in the world for subjects to “ fight,” 
and Hts subjects would have fought ¢f his kingdom 
had been of this world ; but since it was not of this 
world,—since its nature was purer and its obliga- 
tions more pacific,—therefore they might not fight. 

His declaration referred, not to the act of a 
single individual who might draw his sword in in- 


suspension of christian dispositions, although neces-| dividual passion, but to an armed engagement be- | 
sary to the prosecution of war, does not imply the| tween hostile parties; to a conflict for an important | 
extinction of christian principles, or that these dis-| object, which one party had previously resolved on| 





positions may be the general habit of the mind, and| attaining, and which the other were ready to have 


membered, was in a much better cause than any 
to which we can now pretend. 

It is with the apostles as with Christ himself, 
‘The incessant object of their discourses and writi 
\is the inculcation of peace, of mildness, of placa- 
bility. It might be supposed that they continually 
retained in prospect the reward which would at 
tach to “ peace-makers.” We ask the advocate of 
war, whether he discovers in the writings of the 
apostles, or of the evangelists, any thing that indi- 
cates they approved of war. Do the tenor and 
spirit of their writings bear any congruity with it? 
| Are not their spirit and tenor entirely discordant 
with it? We are entitled to renew the observation, 
that the pacific nature of the apostolic writings 
proves presumptively that the writers disallowed 
war, 
tioned by christianity, which outraged all the prin- 
ciples that they inculeated. 

“ Whence come wars and fightings amongst you?” 
is the interrogation of one of the apostles, to some 
whom he was repfoving for their unchristian con- 
duct. And he answers himself by asking them, 
“come they not hence, even of your lusts that war 
in your members?” ‘This accords precisely with 
the argument that we urge. Christ forbade the 
passions which lead to war; and now, when these 
passions had broken out into actual fighting, his, 
apostle, in condemning war, refers it back to their 
passions. We have been saying that che passions 
are condemned, and, therefore, war; and now, 
again, the apostle James thinks, like his Master, 
that the most effectual way of eradicating war is to 
eradicate the passions which produce it. 

In the following quotation we are told, not only 
what the arms of the apostles were not, but what 
they were. ‘The weapons of our warfare are not 
carnal, but mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strongholds, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.” I quote 
‘this, not ouly because it assures us that the apostles 
|had nothing to do with military weapons, but be- 
\cause it tells us the object of their warfare—the 
bringing every thought to the obedience of Christ: 
and this object I would beg the reader to notice, 
|beeause it accords with the object of Christ himself 
\in his precepts from the mount—the reduction of 
the thoughts to obedience. The apostle doubtless 
knew that, if he could effect this, there was little 
reason to fear that his converts would slaughter one 
another. He followed the example of his master. 
'He attacked wickedness in its root ; and inculcated 
those general principles of purity and forbearance, 
which, in their prevalence, would abolish war, as they 
would abolish all other crimes. The teachers of 
christianity addressed themselves, not to communl- 
‘ties, but men. They enforced the regulation of the 
passions and the rectification of the heart; and it 
was probably clear to the perceptions of apostles, 
although it is not clear to some species of philoso- 
phy, that whatever duties were binding upon one 
map, were binding upon ten, upon a hundred, and 
j=pes the state. aif 

War is not often directly noticed in the writings 
of the apostles. When it is noticed, it is condemn- 
ed just in that way in which we should suppose 
'any thing would be condemned, that was notorvusly 
opposed to the whole system—just as murder is 
condemned at the present day. Who can find, in 
|modern books, that murder is formally censure 
We may find censures of its motives, of its circum- 
stances, of its degrees of atrocity ; but the act itself 
no one thinks of censuring, because every one knows 
that it is wicked, Setting statutes aside, I doubt 

















That could not be allowed by them, as sane. - 
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whether, if an Otaheitan should choose to argue 
that christians allow murder because he cannot find 
it formally prohibited in their writings, we should 
pot be at a loss to find direct evidence against himt 
And it arises, perbaps, from the same causes, tha. 
a formal prohibition of war is not to be found in 
the writings of the apostles. I do not believe they 
imagined that christianity would ever be charged 
with allowing it. They write as if the idea of such 
acharge never occurred tothem. They did, never- 
theless, virtually forbid it; unless any one shall 
say that they disallowed the passions which occa- 
sion war, but did not disallow war itself; that 
christianity probibits the cause, but permits the ef- 
fect; which is much the same as to say that a law 
which forbade the administering of arsenic, did 
pot forbid poisoning —And this sort of reasoning, 
strange and illogical as it is, we shall by and by find 
has been gravely adopted against us. 

But although the general tenor of christianity, 
and many of its direct precepts, appear to me to 
condemn and disallow war, itis certain that dif- 
ferent conclusions have been formed; and many, 
who are undoubtedly desirous of performing the 
duties of christianity, have failed to perceive that 
war is unlawful to them. 

In examining the arguments by which war is 
defended, two important considerations should be 
borne in mind—first, that those who urge them, 
are not simply defending war, they are also defend- 
ing themselves. If war be wrong, their conduct is 
wrong; and the desire of self justification prompts 
them to give importance to whatever_ arguments 
they can advance in its favour. Their decisions 
may therefore, with reason, be regarded as in some 
degree the decisions of a party in the cause. The 
other consideration is, that the defenders of war 
come to the discussion prepossessed in its favour. 
They are attached to it by their earliest habits. 
They do not examine the question as a philosopher 
would examine it, to whom the subject was new. 
Their opinions had been already formed. They 
are discussing a question which they had already 
determined, and every man, whois acquainted with 
the effects of evidence on the mind, knows that 
under these circumstances, a very slender argument 
in favour of the previous opinions possesses more 
influence than many great ones against it. Now 
all this cannot be predicated of the advocates of 
peace; they are opposing the influence of habit— 
they are contending against the general prejudice 
—they are, perhaps, dismissing their own previ- 
ous opinions. And I would submit it to the can- 
dor of the reader, that these circumstances ought 
to attach in his mind, suspicion to the validity of 
the arguments against us. 

The narrative of the centurion who came to Jesus 
at Capernaum, to solicit him to heal his servant, 
furnishes one of these arguments. It is said that 
Christ found no fault with the cevturion’s profes- 
sion; that if he had disallowed the military char- 
acter, he would have taken this opportunity of cen- 
suring it; and that, instead of such censure, he 
highly commended the officer, and said of him, “ I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 

(To be continued.) 





































Gold Beating.—Of all metallic substances upon 
Which man exercises his manufacturing ingenuity, 
there is probably none which admits of being 
Wrought to so extraordinary a degree of fineness 
as gold. The process of beating gold is a very 
hice, as well as curious operation. One of the 
most important preliminary steps to this process, 
is to alloy the gold—for it is found that a minute 
per centage of silver and copper is necessary in 
order to impart to it a sufficient malleability. The 
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gold and its alloy are melted together, and are|a cordial greeting? Oh, remember how, when 
then moulded into ingots, which are flattened out by your own hands were powerless, hers wrought for 
heavy rollers, into thin sheets, about four times as| you, how she spent her strength unheeded, and 
thick as ordinary printing paper. 
sheets are then divided into pieces of about an inch to your thought too great. Ab, think of her by 
square, and one hundred and fifty of these pieces | this light, not by that. 


These thin| how, for that devotedness, no blessing seemed then 


Did that strong map, in 
are interleaved with as many vellum leaves, four whose firm standing you had felt a secret joy, fall 
inches square, and are then beaten with a heavy| momentarily, before some unlooked for blast? bid 
hammer until the gold has expanded to the size of| Memory take up this error and bury it from your 
the vellum. The pieces of gold are then quartered, |sight. Tell her to remind you faithfully of your 
and after being interleaved with six hundred pieces|own mishaps, but suffer you to forget those of your 
of gold-beater’s skin, (which is a very tough mem-|frieads. Thus she will be both wise and kind. It 


brane procured from the intestines of the ox,) are 
packed one upon each other, and are again sub- 
jected to a more careful beating, with a lighter 
hammer, until the gold has again expanded as far 
as its envelope will admit. ‘This process of divid-| 
ing and hammering is repeated several times, until 
finally a gold leaf is produced, which is about one 
eighteen-thousandth of an inch in thickness. Thus, | 
for a few guineas, a large room might be carpeted | 


with gold. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Remember Kindnesses. 

Memory is a busy companion, always plying 
hither and thither for our entertainment; sometimes 
raising a window on some sweet out-look of the 
past, letting its glad sunlight stream in, or again 
thoughtlessly opening a door-way toward a stormy 
quarter of a stormy day, and almost before we 
know it, the chill damp wind has chased all the 
warmth around us away. 

Yes, memory hos great power, but it is not ab- 
solute; we may and we ought to keep it in check, 
banish it sometimes and recall it at others, train it 
to help us be what we want to be, and to remind 


was a beautiful testimony to the truth of her pro- 
fession that [ lately heard borne by an elderly 
Christian—“ I never forget a kindness :” long be- 
fore she had said, when some one alluded to an 
uukindnesss received, “I don't remember it: I 
never remember such things.” 

Remember kindnesses; and remember to show 
youremember them. A kindness appreciated is a 
kindness deserved, and, in part, returned. People 
seek to give pleasure in doing a kindness, and it is 
only fair to let them know if it is felt. A kind 
word will often give more pleasure than a great 
favor, and seems to carry no obligation with it. 
Then let it be given freely, and freely returned. 
We hear of warm-hearted people, and cold-hearted 
people ; no doubt there is a great difference, but to 
my thinking there is- often more in the expression 
than in the possession. Now and then we may 
meet with oue who, we cannot help thinking, pro- 
fesses more than is felt. But what a waste of 
warmth there is in this “cold world,” by the un- 
truthful repression of real feeling! Oh, if we 
would be better, and therefore happier, by remem- 
bering kindnesses of others, so also would we be, 
by remembering kindnesses to others; and well 





us of all things “ lovely and of good report.” Paul 


will it be if this kindliness should rise up strong and 


says, “think on chese things.” And thought acts|stronger within us, and slay those feelings of pride 
on the mind something as a plane on wood, shap-|and reserve which are founded mostly in “ self,” 
ing it by repeated action, into those grooves and|and which seldom forget “self.” 


roundings which are cut in itself. He who thinks 
much on things “ true,” “ honest,” “ just,” “ pure,” 
“lovely,” and “ of good report,” will assuredly in 
time bear the impress of his thoughts. So the 
more harshness and unloveliness we sce, the more 
need have we to overlook them. 

All people are not good, few people are all good, 
and while we ourselves are not, we have no room 
to be offended at the fact in others. If we were, 
we would have no disposition to be. But it is 
very rarely we have to search long to find good io 
any character, however it may be crusted over by 
manner or actual faults. And then there are two 
ways of looking at things; both perhaps equally 


the censerious:—and when we have disciplined 
our own minds, and put down the independent, 
knowing, fault-finding readiness to take some ob- 
jectionable view of any matter that comes before 
us, and have given the dominion to that loving, 
fair-spirited meekness which likes far more than it 
dislikes—we have done a little something toward 
sweetening the world. 

Yes, remember kindnesses. They will be a 
charm hanging around the giver, that will be as 
an antidote to a great many things “we can’t 
understand.” Is “ such-a-one” very free spoken, 
ready to pounce on any weakness that her sharp 
eyes have detected, and drag it out to the view of 
others? Shut down that memory, and call up 
that hour when the fever of trial ran high, and her 
hand raised to your lips the first cooling draught. 
Such a memory should shield her from judgment 
from a poor fellow mortal, and clothe her with sor- 
rowing love. Has another acted very strangely, 


honest, but not equally lovely—the charitable and | 


Sincerity in all things! But sincerity being a 
good, leads upward, not downward—leads to cor- 
diality, not to formality ; to kindness, not to churlish- 
Sees It teaches us to give to others without stint 
or measure, the good the heart prompts, not to rob 
them by keeping it back. It is a principle, recti- 
|fying not only the expression of feeling, but its ori- 
gin and nature. It teaches not only truth to feeling, 
but truth to good. Sincerity and kindness are 
|not foes, they are brethren of one spirit. Let us 
welcome them to our hearts and lives, let us turn 
out all their opposers to give them room; and day 
by day the way will grow plainer'to the ready will, 
and as we look to Him, the great Source and 


| 


“do good and lend, hoping for nothing again ;” 
trusting His promise, “ your reward shall be great, 
and ye shall be the children of the Highest, for He 
is kind to the unthankful and to the evil.” 





In sitting in meetings for discipline, I look for as 
clear an evidence to speak, as in meetings for wor- 
ship, therefore my words are few, but I hope they 
are in degree seasoned with salt—“ let your speech 
be always with grace seasoved with salt,” which 
the life—in this path the wayfaring man cannot 
err, and peace is found in his dwelling; it is a 
means of keeping down those forward spirits which 
are ready to run when not sent, whose state is that 
of flatness and death instead of peace and consola- 
tion, and to whom the language applies, “ Who 
hath required this at your hands ?”—John Conran. 








A man may be poor in purse, yet proud in 


so much so that you feel you could hardly give her | spirit. 


Teacher of Kindness, we would learn of Him to. 
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Africans in America.—On the American con- 
tinent there are nearly fourteen million persons of 
African origin. A large portion is to be found| 
within the equatorial regions. The entire Afric- 
American population of the Northern continent, 
numbering about four and a half millions, are lo-| 
cated in the temperate zone, though the tropical 
tendency is every decade more clearly demon- 
strated. In the cotton or semi-tropical States the 
free white and the colored free and sluve populations 
are nearly equal, the difference between them being 
Jess than half a million in favour of the whites. 
The necessities of the present struggle will decimate 
and decrease the whites very largely, and increase 
the colored. A large number of slaves from the 
border slave states are constantly being added, and 
the probabilities are that, within-a comparatively 
short period, the balance of population in the Gulf 
states will be in favour of the African. 

Putting, therefore, the Afric- American population 
at over thirteen millions, we have within the tropical 
belt a population of African descent numbering nine 
millions. They are to be found divided as follows : 
i é *. ..% = o » © . 4,150,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico. . . . . 1,500,000 
South and Central Amer. Republics . 1,200,000 
Hayti em be or ee ee . 1,800,000 
Hayti, Eastern Division . 120,000 
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From “The British Friend.” 


of Friends. 

Dear Friends,—The present critical condition 
of things amongst us, as a religious body, must, I 
think, be attracting the attention of all thoughtful 
minds, ‘The tendency to the position we are now 
in has been in operation for many years, and we 
seem to have arrived at a point when it becomes 
the duty of all who believe in the truth and recti- 
tude of the principles as first promulgated by our 
early Friends, to make a stand and endeavour to 
put a stop to the desire for innovation and change 
that many who are in membership seem desirous 
to bring about. 

I believe that our Society was raised up at the 
first to bear testimony to many fundamental and 
important religious truths that had become, in the 
lapse of time, much obscured and lost sight of, but 
which the Almighty, in the plenitude of his wis- 
dom, thought it right should be again promulgated. 
The originators of our Society did not go forth in 
the wisdom and strength of man, did not consult 


mere expediency, trimming here a little and soft- 
ening down something there, to meet the customs 
and opinions then prevalent in the world, and with 
a view by such means to attract the world to them ; 
but they boldly went to the root of the matter, and 
promulgated such religious views and truths as 


} 





British Colonies . 800,000 
French “ 250,000 
Dutch . 50,000 
Danish -- 50,000 
Mexico 80,000 

Total . 9,000,000 


Nearly one half of these nine millions are mixed 
bloods—that is, of mingled African, Caucasian, or 
Indian descent. In Brazil, not more than one 
fourth of a population of eight millions are whites, 
and that is even a larger proportion than exists 
elsewhere in the inter-tropical regions. Of the four 
millions mixed bloods, at least two millions have 
more or less admixture of white blood, the rest 
being Indian and African. The fairest develop- 
ment, so far, of this mixed race is to be found in 
Brazil, where, recent travellers say, “ no distinc- 
tion of colour whatever exists,” its laws rendering 
“ manumission easy, and once emancipated,” the 
negro finds every calling and office as fully open to 
him as to the whites. In the army or navy, in com- 
merce, agriculture, or manufactures, in social or 
political position, colour is no barrier to the highest 
success. Persons of African descent are to be found 
in the Cabinet, and as general officers in the army, 
and in all civil positions. The races intermarry, 
and the parties to such marriages are received in 
society. In some of the Central American states 
black and coloured men are high in position. The 
chief justice of San Salvador is a black man, and 
most of the leading men of that state. Grenada, 
Gautemala, and Ecuador are meztizos, or persons 
of mixed Indian, African, and Spanish blood. 

But our principal aim in this article is to show 
the position of this mixed race in the British West 
Indies. The total population of these islands will 
reach to 850,000, of whom not more than one eighth 
are whites. Of the remainder, 550,000 are pure 





Truth, and were in strict accordance with the doc- 
trines of the New Testament. 

The prerogative of the Almighty to rule by his 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of the children of men 
had been too much obscured and lost sight of, and 
secondary means were resorted to, such as the 
teaching of religion in the universities by the 
learning and skill of man; the -bringing school or 
secular learning and man's wisdom to bear in the 
study of the Scriptures, to the exaltation of these 
sacred writings as the alone guide of man in his 
heavenward journey; thus drawing the seeking 
mind to secondary means for instruction in things 
that relate to the salvation of the soul, rather than 
at once going in an humble, reverential, teachable 
frame of mind to the footstool of the great Head of 
the church, casting aside all the wisdom and learn- 
ing of man, with the petition, “ O Lord, teach thou 
me by thy Holy Spirit; show me thy Truth, and 
what is thy holy will and pleasure concerning me, 
and enable me wholly and unreservedly to conform 
to all thy requirements at my hands.” In such a 
disposition of mind the Scriptures would be read 
with profit, not critically studied in the wisdom of 
man, but with an inward breathing of the soul to 
the Source whence they originated, that the true 
meaning of the several passages might be conveyed 
to the mind of the reader by that power which at 
the first gave them forth. ‘The wisdom and the 
book-learning of man would be held in abeyance, 
and the Lord alone would be exalted as Head 
over his own church. ur first Friends saw that 
it was required of them to yive greater prominence 
to the teaching of the Holy Spirit in the things 
that relate to man and his Creator; that man 
should ask counsel of Him, and walk in accord- 


blacks, 200,000 coloured, and the remainder abo-|ance therewith to His praise and glory in all things. 
riginal and coolies. Of the 200,000 persons of|Qur first Friends saw that it was laid upon them 
mixed descent, 75,000 reside in the island of Ja-|to bear testimony against much that was then pre- 
maica, as many more inthe islands of Trinidad, Bar-| valent in the world, its vain customs and maxims, 
badoes, the Bahama group, and the large leeward|and ever varying form of fashion in attire and lan- 


islands. 


The other 50,000 are scattered over the| guage. 


They adopted, not I think in man’s wis- 


smaller islands. They are engaged mostly in trade,|dom, but in the wisdom from above, plainness and 
mechanic arts, and agriculture, forming a consid-|simplicity in their attire, language, and manner of 
erable portion of the smal] proprietary interest.—/|living, and endeavoured to make their whole walk 
Pine and Palm. 


before men evidence that they were measurably 





redeemed from the spirit of the world, and were 


To my Fellow Members of the Religious Society|seeking to be led and guided by the Spirit of Truth 


into all truth. 

By the truth of the principles they held up, and 
their faithfulness in the maintenance of them, great 
numbers were attracted to the society, and its doe. 
trines spread rapidly ; but in the course of time 
lukewarmness and ease crept in, many of its testi. 
monies were but lightly esteemed, its rules and 
testimonies became too irksome for many of its 
members to bear, a little more conformity to the 
world was desired, and as a consequence in our 
days the society has become dwarfish, and is much 
reduced in numbers, but entirely as I think for 
want of a faithful maintenance of our early prinei- 
ples by its present members. Instead of attracting 
the world to ws by the faithful maintenance of first 
principles, a disposition is manifest amongst us to 
let many of them fall, by giving way a little heré, 
softening and paring down a little there, to meet 
the spirit of the world, until I fear in the end, as 
this disposition is given way to, the whole substance 
may disappear, and our Society cease to be a dis- 


with flesh and blood, did not act on a principle of|tinct religious community. 


The disuse of the plain language by members of 
our Society seems becoming very prevalent, and 
the attire that used to manifest the Friend to the 
world has of late become more and more discarded; 
and if these tendencies go on, by and by there will 
be nothing in the outward appearance and address 


they believed were opened to them by the Spirit of| to distinguish members of the society from the rest 


of the community. I am well aware that the lan- 
guage and attire of Friends do not confer godly- 
mindedness and holiness, but the language is serip- 
tural and truthful, and the attire plain and neat, and 
of neither is there anything to be ashamed ; and I 
think they are of real use, inasmuch as they may 
in degree protect individuals from being solicited 
to join in things of a frivolous and hurtful tendency 
to a religious growth. It might almost be sup- 
posed that by discarding the outward appearance 
of a Friend, many among us, in their intercourse 
with the world, are almost ashamed to let it be 
known that they belong to the society, as if there 
was something disreputable in such connection, and 
by thus ceasing to appear as Friends they lay 
themselves open to many of the hurtful allurements 
of the world that they might otherwise be exempt 
from; and it indicates a gradual assimilation éo the 
world, rather than a being redeemed therefrom. 
Being members of the Society of Friends, why not 
appear manfully and openly as Friends to the 
world, for in the principles of Friends there is no- 
thing to be ashamed of. In former times the trath- 
ful, consistent, godly walk of our early Friends 
attracted the world to them, and it might do so 
again. The strength and usefulness of our Socie- 
ty consist more, I think, in the upright walk of our 
members than in mere numbers. 

The capability of delivering a fluent and elo- 
quent discourse, attained by book-learning and 
the study of oratory, I hope, may never be thought 
a sufficient qualification for offerings in the line of 
the ministry in our religious meetings. The look- 
ing for something of this sort I would wish to waro 
the society against, as I fear something of the kind 
may be creeping in amongst us. 

In thus writing 1 am aware I may lay myself 
open to much criticism, but this I am quite willing 
to bear, if by the foregoing remarks I may in any 
degree help to restore our Society to a more 
healthy condition. 

Your friend, 
JosEPH Barrow. 

Blackfield Terrace, Stanley Road, 


Kirkdale, near Liverpool, 
Eleventh mo. 18th, 1861. 
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A True Hero, him Hubert’s only certainty of escape from a ter- A REFLECTION Belected. 

The highest heroism is not seen on the battle-|rible death. Oieites tad ee ial a i 
field, where men engage in mutual butchery to} The mine consisted of long, narrow passages, For tae tines axtodias Rahal anda) kak teed 
avenge wrongs, real or imagivary, but it is wituess-|and on all sides deep caves from which the coal with gray, ’ r 
ed in the fearful casualties of life, where self-pos-|had been dug. The men were all at the farther) And my strength is turned to weakness in the trembling, 
session and steadfastness of will save many fromjend of the mine, hewing out the solid mountain, faltering limb, ' F 
destruction ; and in the trials of life, where a serene | unconscious of danger. Hubert quickly made his And 7 oe aa like the eagle’s, now is weak and 
patience and resignation take the sting from the|way along the dark passage, followed by the swift-| s .4 wy asian are pale and sunken, and the pulses 
sharpest trials. Here is a beautiful illustration: |spreading water; and soon reached his fellow- fainter play, 

My young cousin Henry has been reading Ab-| workmen with the dreadful intelligence. It was| And I know I'm growing older, growing older every day. 
pott’s History of Napoleon Bonaparte. a moment for panic, when each would have rushed 

One eveping as we sat together, he lay down his|to certain death in a vain effort to save himself. 


























































Yet the thought is not unwelcome, as I feel the solemn 


. . . . . . truth, 
book, and, with glowing cheeks and sparkling eye,| But looking firmly into their ghastly faces, the| That each day I’m moving farther from the flowery vales 
exclaimed : master spoke a few courageous sentences : of youth, 


“Wasn’t he the most splendid man that ever 
lived? I'd give anything to be half as great?” | picks may save us !” 

Abbott’s portrait so carefully conceals the} Then came a few steady, quick commands, to 
blemishes of his hero, and is set withal in so|hollow a new chamber above the level the water 
dazzling a frame, that I could not wonder at | would probably reach. The men obeyed in silence, 
boy’s enthusiasm in contemplating it. But I said:|though each knew not but that he might be dig- 

“ Your chance of being half as great as Bona-|ging his own grave. A hundred pair of hands soon page: 
parte is very good, I think. That is not always|finished the work, and into the cave a hundred/Friends were mine whose voices linger on the breezes of 


From bright days whose memories clust’ring I can never- 
more forget— 

Mingled, too, with hours of sorrow whose swift flight 
leaves no regret, 

Dreams of pleasures past forever, that now light de- 
clining age, 

Like some grand illumination or a time worn, sombre 


“ Follow my words, lads, and be quick—our 


great which consists in brilliant achievements. The|men crowded to wait for death, or an almost im- the past, : 
highest greatness is moral; and seeks the good of|possible chance of relief, The water gradually| 40S 98° they sank in slumber where we all shall sleep 
g g ’ g po 8 Jy at last— 


‘others, rather than its own glory. I could tell you/ filled all the old avenues and chambers, and then 
of a more noble hero than Napoleon, who lived in|seemed stayed. Never was a situation more dread- 
his own time.” ful. Not more than a day's provisiors bad been 
“] should like to hear of one,”’ answered Harry, |saved, and already two or three of their number 
with an air that said he was not to be convinced.|had been killed by the falling rocks while hastily 
But still he loved a story; so I told him the fol-|digging the new chamber. The long, dismal hours, 
lowing :— with no change to mark them, brought the advance 
Years ago, in the deep heart of a mountain in| of almost certain death. 
Belgium, a hundred men were working a coal mine.| Courage, brave Hubert! God, who saw thy 
Grim-visaged and dusky, moving about by the|noble sacrifice, will belp thee! 


But I often see their faces peering out amid the gloom, 

And their forms sometimes come near me resurrected 
from: the tomb, 

O, tis not with sad regretting that the hours pass away, 

For ere long I shall be with them—growing older every 
day. 


Life is but a toilsome journey, toilsome from its earliest 
morn, 

For the sunshine hath its shadows, and the rose its 
stinging thorn; 

And no day, however pleasant, but leads on the gloomy 


dull red light of their safety lamps, they wight; The terrified friends and townsmen, on hearing night, 

have been mistaken for the demons of the moun-|Victor’s dreadful news, ran wildly about in hope-| Peopled with its mournful spectres creeping tliro’ the 
tain, once supposed by the peasants to dwell in its/less panic. But soon guided by the message Hu-| rae light, | euaunt t Satin’ 
eaves. Their work was hard, and surrounded by|bert had sent, they commenced working a new - aaa et et Eee 
dangers ; but their wives and children were in the/shaft as near as possible to the spot where the} Like bright bubbles on the waters, drifting, drifting 
hamlet above, and long habit made them forget|hapless men might be. Five days and nights they farther on. 


their perils. So they might be contented and even 
happy. ? 

‘The creaking windlass raised and lowered a huge 
bucket through the deep and narrow shaft, from 
morning till night, carrying men and tools to and 


toiled, digging deeper into the solid side of the 
mountain. 
“Tt is a vain task,” said the men. But the wo- 
men cried, “ Do not cease! God will help us!” 
At length, on the morning of the sixth day, the 


Here are tears, and sighs of sorrow, borne on every pass- 
ing breath ; 

Here the dearest ties are sundered by the ruthless hand 
of death, 

Here no pleasures can be lasting, and no joy but fades 


“h . re away, 
me, Tals was thelr omy Coorway. mufiled sound of blows from within met the cars And no glorious dream of beauty but must vanish with 
It was noonday, and the sun shone down one/of the workmen in the shaft. A signal ran along the day; 


side of the shaft, and brought a glimmer of day- 
light to a part of the mine, when Hubert Goffin, 
the master miner, took his place in the great kibble, 
and was let down into the mine many feet below. 
When he reached the bottom, he commenced hand- 
ing some tools and stores to Victor, a blind miner, 
who was waiting there. Victor had left a sick 
child in one of the cottages, and it was to inquire 
after him that he stood waiting at the bottom of 
the shaft. 

The bucket was soon emptied, and Hubert was 
just stepping out, when hark! What sound was 


the rope, and told the news to the waiting multitude 
above, who rent the air with joyful shouts. Soon 
a communication was made. ‘They were saved— 
at least some were saved ! 

Who can imagine the feelings of the unfortunate 
men, buried for five days and nights without food, 
when first the day gleamed in upon them, reveal- 
ing a human face! 

Of the hundred who had been imprisoned, over 
seventy survived, and with them Hubert. With- 
out him, indeed, probably no one would have been 
spared to tell the story. 


Here we are but lonely pilgrims, burdened down, but 
travelling on, 

To a blessed, blessed country where our dearest ones 
have gone. 


Then, why should we note the shadows of these quickly 
passing years? 

Why look forward tbro’ the valley with such doubts, 
and pains and fears? 

Why start backward affrighted as we see the flowing 
tide ? 

When we know our loved ones wait us, wait us on the 
other side— 

When we know we're drawing nearer as the moments 


f a ie . lide away, 
that which made his cheek pale? It wasthe rush-| ‘This noble act, done in a place and at a mo-| 45 we eel aa growing older, growing older every 
ing and trickling of water. The next moment he|ment when no praise of men could have been look- day. \ 


caught sight of a stream forcing itself through a he elem (Aiate,) agar. 
fissure close to the shaft! Hubert’s long experi- 
ence instantly showed him their full danger. It 
was not a feeble, oozing stream, but a mighty pres- 
sure of water that had found its outlet here. ‘They 
would be overwhelmed—lost. 

One foot was yet in the bucket—a jerk at the 
Tope would save him. But though death stared 
him in the face, he could not sacrifice others to 
save himself. Quickly jumping out, he seized blind 
Victor, and placed him in the bucket, saying 
quickly, as he jerked the rope : 


ed for, echoed throughout Europe, and obtained 
the praise and gratitude of the world. The ten 
thousand miners of Liege hailed their fellow la- 
bourer with delight and pride. Napoleon heard 
and admired in his palace in Paris, and sent a 





Conformity to the World.—She observed, that 
she had been visited long before her illness, and 
had found great uneasiness in wearing things that 
reward to the peasant nobleman. He seut him|were gay, and also in speaking in the plural lan- 
his cross of honour, the mark which all the high! guage to one person; and added, that she found 
and great coveted, and, better still, offered him a|it difficult to take up the cross, but when she did, 
pension which raised him above want for the rest} her satisfaction was great. Oh! what I feel for 
of his life. those whose minds are involved in the world-— 

When God unfolds in heaven the secret charity| From the Dying Sayings of Ann Crowley in her 
of men, many such heroes shall stand revealed,| seventeenth year. 

“Tell them the water has burst in, and we are| whom the earth and the waves have covered, send- 
probably lost; but we will seek refuge at the far-|ing no testimony to the world. “Their Father} To come but once into the world, and to trifle 
ther end of the gallery. Say farewell to our poor| who seeth in secret shall reward them openly.”—| away our true enjoyment of it, and of ourselves in 
friends.” In a moment he was gone, and with| Late Puper. it, is lamentable indeed. 
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Scene at a Slave-Mart.—A friend of mine, in 
America, who was once a slave-holder, but under 
the ennobling influence of christianity had emanci- 
pated his slaves, told me that, on going once into 
a slave-mart, he saw among those to be sold a re- 
markably fine slave. When put up for sale, the 
auctioneer described him as a man of much physi- 
cal power, and a skilful worker in iron. Such a 
man it was expected would bring a large price; 
and such was the case. There was a slave pur- 
chaser present, an itinerant trafficker in the bodies 
of men, who, as the bidding proceeded, kept ahead 
of the rest, which the poor slave observed. After 
a time the slave stepped off the block, and said to 
his bidder: “ Well, master, I perceive that you in- 
tend to buy me. But, sir, if you buy me, you must 
buy my wife too: there she stands, erying yonder.” 
“1 dont know that I shall purchase you,” said he: 
“ get upon the block.” The bidding went on, this 
person still keeping in advance. The slave agaiu 
in great anxiety stepped off the block, and made a 
similar request, and met with a like repulse. Ina 
short time after, this slave-dealer bought the slave, 
who then said, “ Master, my wife and I are much 
attached to each other: she will be of little use to 
her master when I am gone; you may buy her 
cheap; do, master, buy my wife, and I will be a 
faithful slave to you. [ama skilful worker in iron, 
and will bring you good wages: do, master, buy my 
wife.” ‘ 1 came uot,” said he, “ to buy your wife, 
but you.” On this, the slave turned and embraced 
her tenderly, clasping her in his arms; when, as 
if a new thought had struck him, he came again to 
his master, and said, “ You must buy my wile, and 
I will be to you a faithful slave.” His master sternly 
refused his request. ‘* Well,” said he, “if you will 
not buy my wife, I will never be your slave ;” and 
immediately killed himself with a weapon which 
he drew from his pocket.—Jno. Scoble. 


“* No Cross no Crown,’ is a sure testimony, and 
will be answered in a future day; if we will not 
bear the cross, we cannot have the crown.” 

Then addressing her children present, said, “ O 
my dear children, from my dying bed 1 beg of you, 
that it may be the constant breathing of your souls, 
to be redeemed from the perishing things of time, 
and that your affections may be fixed on eternity. 
What would it avail now, or at any other time, to 
have the world, or as much as might be equal to 
our extravagant desires, to possess? I would 
freely give it up for a happy possession in heaven. 

“Oh, press after it; do not be satisfied iu any 
thing that is sensual or carnal, but oh, that we may 
press after an inheritance in that which will endure 
forever!” Nearly ber last expressions were, “ Oh 
eternity !—QOh the length of eternity !—Ob that it 
may be impressed on every heart, the length of 
eternity! there is no end.’—ILvom a Testimony 
concerning Mary Hagger. 


Electricity in Cats.—The extraordinary electri- 
cal character of the cat is well known. On a cold 
bright day, if a cat be stroked, the hairs of the fur 
bristle up, and electrical sparks issue therefrom, ac- 
companied with a slight crackling. It appears, too, 
that the animal may be so surcharged with electri- 
city, that it will give a severe shock to the holder. 
In order to obtain this result, the cat should be 
placed on the knees, and one hand applied to its 
breast, while the other is employed in stroking its 
fur. Crackling and sparkles soon make their ap- 
pearance; and in a short time, if the party con- 
tinues to stroke the animal, he will receive a sharp 
electrical shock that may be felt above the wrists. 
The cat seems to suffer as much as the experimenter, 
for on giving forth the shock, she springs to the 
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ground in terror, and seldom will permit a repeti- 
tion of the same process. 


Secheailieder 
For “The Friend.” 

On the occasion of some Friends calling to sce 
Charles Marshall a little before his decease, he 
spoke -to this effect: “I have loved the brother- 
hood; I have sought the unity and peace of the 
churches for these forty years, and to my great 
comfort I never did any thing tending to the breach 
thereof. I have two things that lie upon me to 
Friends, which I desire may be communicated to 
them. 

“ The first is, ‘That they gather down into the 
immortal Sced and Word of life in themselves, and 
be exercised in it before the Lord, and duly prize 
and set a value upon the many outward and in- 
ward mercies, and blessings, and heavenly visita- 
tions, that the Lord has eminently bestowed upon 
them, since the morning of the day of his blessed 
visitation; then shall they grow and be preserved 
in a living freshness to him: and the Lord will 
continue his mercies to them, and they shall not 
want his divine refreshing presence in their meet- 
ings together before him.’ 

“The second thing is, ‘That those Friends to 
whom the Lord hath given great estates, ought to 
cast their bread upon the waters, and do good 
therewith in their lifetime; for those who are en- 
joyers of such things should see that they are good 
stewards thereof. Oh! the many poor families that 
such persons might be a help to! how easily might 
they, with a little, assist many a family to live in 
the world! and what a comfort would it be for 
such to see the fruits of their charity in their life- 
time.’ ” 


To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children, 


The Managers report, that their Infant and 
Girls’ schools on Winslow street for colored children 
have been in operation as usual during the past 
year, and have been visited by semi-monthly com- 
wittees of the managers. 

The Infant school has been full to its utmost 
capacity, so that recent applicants have had to be 
rejected. It is pleasant to witness the good order 


of the school, and the interest with which many | 


of these little ones pursue their studies, making 
commendable progress therein. A recent visiting 
committee report that the children in the first class 


read quite well, and that some of them cypher in| 
multiplication and division, and that of a class of 


ten children, who read pretty well in words of one 
and two syllables, all but two were ignorant of the 
alphabet when they entered the school. 

The number of names now on the roll is 116, 
and the average attendance for the year has been 
81 and a fraction. This school continues under 
the care of the same teachers as last year, 

The Principal of the Girls’ school having re- 
signed her situation in the Ninth month, Elizabeth 
B. Kaign has been appointed to succeed her; un- 
der whose care we believe the character of the 
school will be maintained, she being much inter- 
ested in the scholars, and attentive to her duties; 


the girls, with very few exceptions, are obedient 


and attentive to their studies, making good pro- 
gress therein. 


The course of instruction in this school continues 


about as last reported ; spelling, defining, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and his- 
tory of the United States are taught; and a part 
of one day in the week is devoted to sewing, the 


garments made being generally distributed among 


the most destitute of the scholars in both rooms. 
During last winter it became necessary to sup- 


— 


{ply some of the children with shoes, in extreme 
cases, to enable them to attend the school ; nine 
dollars and forty-five cents were thus expended, 

The class list in this school numbers 49, and 
ithe average attendance for the year has been 39 
jand a fraction per day. 

The Library continues to be an object of interest 
in the Girls’ school. —874 volumes have been loaned 
to the scholars during the past year, of which onl 
one book has been lost. Some additional books 
of a useful and interesting character are desirable, 
and any contributions towards this object will be 
acceptable. 

Owing to the dullness of the times, we have been 
obliged to reduce the rent of the premises, No, 16 
North Front street, $104 a year. There has also 
been a falling off in our annual subscriptions, owin 
to death and other causes; it will thus be obettved 
that our income has been materially reduced, 
| while the taxes on the property are increased, and 
|the cost of conducting the schools is in no way di- 
jminished. ‘lo meet these deficiencies, it is therefore 
very desirable, that the annual subscriptions should 
be increased, and we would appeal to those who, 
are blessed with an abundance, to contribute liber- 
‘ally, and enable this excellent charity to continue 
its work of educating the poor colored children, 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers. 

J. Wistar Evans, Clerk. 

Philada., Twelfth mo. 26, 1861. 


Officers —William Smedley, Jr., Clerk; Jabez 
Jenkins, Treasurer. 

Managers.—Israel H. Johnson, Richard Rich- 
ardson, Mark Bulderston, Benjamin H. Pitfield, 
Joseph S. Elkinton, Jabez Jenkins, Caleb Wood, 
J. Wistar Evans, Elibu Roberts, John M. Weth- 
erill, Jno. E. Carter, Thos. Elkinton. 


Why do we Shake Hands ?—lIt is a very old- 
\fashioned way of indicating friendship. Jehu said 
to Jehonadab, “is thine heart right as my heart is 
with thine heart? If it be, give me thine hand.” 
It is not merely an old-fashioned custom ; it isa 
strictly 2atwra/ one, and, as usual in such cases, we 
may find a physiological reason, if we will only take 
the pains to search for it. The animals cultivate 
friendship by the sense of touch, as well as by the 
sense of smell, hearing, and sight; and for this pur- 
|pose they employ the most sensitive parts of their 
bodies. They rub their noses together, or they lick 
‘one another with their tongues. Now, the handis 
a part of the human body in which the sense of 
touch is highly developed; and, after the manner 
lof the animals, we not only like to see and hear 
our friends, (we do not usually smell them—though 
\Isaac, when his eyes were dim, resorted to this sense 
/as a means of recognition,) we also touch them, and 
|promote the kindly feelings by the contact and re- 
ciprocal pressure of the sensitive hands, 

Observe, too, how this principle is illustrated b 
another of our modes of greeting. When we wis 
‘to determine whether a substance be perfectly 
smooth, and are not quite satisfied with the infor- 
mation conveyed by the fingers, we apply it to the 
lips, and rub it gently upon them. We do so, be- 
cause we know by experience that the sense of touch 
is more actively developed in the lips than in the 
hands. Accordingly, when we wish to reeiprocate 
the warmer feelings, we are not content with the 
contact of the hands, and we bring the lips into ser- 
vice. A shake of hands suffices for friendsbip, in 
undemonstrative England, at least; but a kiss 1s 
ithe token of a more tender affection. 











By suffering we may avoid sinning ; but by sin 
ning we cannot avoid suffering. : 
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The Weather of 1861.—The following, relating|to be heard in the street. Ah! the Great Head of|cluded between the coast and the river Oussoori. 
to the weather of 1861, was prepared by Dr. Con-|the Church is requiring a humble, yet faithful ac-|She thus holds so much of the sea-coast as fronts 
rad, from the record kept at the Pennsylvania|knowledgment of His interposition for His poor|upon the empire of Japan, and her southern boun- 





Hospital : helpless servants.— Sarah [ Lynes] Grubb. dary is only about five hundred miles distant from 
——— Pekin. The treaties also secure to her the free 

{ TE N 1861. 
Tass. S08 degiens: area = obtain. Memory of an Elephant.—A fewale elephant} navigation of the Soongari and Oussoori Rivers, 


belonging to a gentleman in Calcutta, who was or-|the largest tributaries of the Amoor from the south, 
dered from the upper country to Chittagong, in the}and thus all the products of warm Mantchooria 
route thither broke loose from her keeper, aud mak-| will find their main outlet through Russian com- 
ing her way to the woods, was lost. The keeper|merce. The whole couutry is as yet undeveloped, 
made every excuse to vindicate himself, which the | but it abounds in mineral and agricultural resources, 
master of the avimal would not listen to, but brand-| and is in process of rapid colonization. The island 
ed the man with carelessness, or something worse ;| of Saghalien, off the mouth of the Amoor, has com- 
for it was supposed that he had sold the clephant.|modious harbors, and extensive coal fields, By 
He was tried for it, and condemned to work on the|ayailing herself of all the advantages that inhere in 
roads for life, and his wife and children sold as| these acquisitions, Russia can hardly fail to achieve 
slaves. About twelve years afterwards this man, | political and commercial supremacy in the farther 
who was well known to be acquaiuted with break-| Kast, Meantime she has pushed her conquests 
ing elephants, was sent into the country with a party | southward in Central Asia to Vernoje and Kopal, 


February, 39.1 “ | August, 73.9 * 
March, 42.2 “ ‘September, 683 “ 
April, 53. ‘ October, 60. 4 
May, 695 “ \November, 44.8 “ 
June, Tas \December, 37. ” 
The mean temperature of this year is 54.7 de- 
3; which is one degree and a half higher than 
the average of the preceding 35 years. 

































AMOUNT OF RAIN FOR EACH MONTH OF 1861. 
January, 5.25 inches|July, 2.56 inches. 
February, 2.06 “ |August, 714 “ 
March, 3.92 “ |September, 4.40 “ 
















April, 3.70 “ October, 3.80 “ to assist in catching wild ones, ‘They came upon| which are only one third as far from the Indus as 
May 6.64 “ \November, 4.87 “ a herd, and this man fancied he saw among a group /from the Volga, and her next stride may be across 
Sue 3.88 “ |December, 2.09 “ his loug lost elephant, for which he had been con-/the Himalayas. 

’ ’ demued. Having reached the animal, he spoke to 








The magnitude of Russia is unprecedented in the 
history of nations. Her vast proportions can only 
be shown by a comparative statement. The total 
area of the United States, the North, the South, 
and the territories, is 2,936,166 square miles. The 
area of France (including Corsica and Savoy) is 
207,933 square miles. The area of the British Isles 
is 120,850 square miles. Thus the territorial ex- 
tent of the United States is twenty-four times 
greater than that of the British Isles, and fourteen 
times greater than that of France. Our whole area 
could be divided into about 400 states of the size 
of Massachusetts. It is moderate to say that the 
territory of our single country is much larger than 
that which constituted the Roman Empire when it 
was greatest. But Russia is between two and three 
times larger than the United States. Her square 
miles in Europe and Asia are 7,864,861. From 
the continuity of the empire, except Russian Ame- 
rica, it may be regarded as one great whole. ‘There 
is no more interesting problem than that of the des- 
tinies of the American Republic and the Russian 
Empire, which divide between them so much of the 
earth’s surface and so many of the possibilities of 
the future, and which, while grounded upon oppo- 
site political ideas, rival each other in enterprise, 
vigor, and rapidity of development.—New York 
Tribune. 






her, when she immediately recognized his voice ; 
she waved her trunk in the air, in token of saluta- 
tion, and knelt down and allowed him to mount her 
neck. She afterwards assisted in taking other ele- 
phants, aud decoyed three young ones, to which 
she had given birth in her absence. ‘The keeper 
returned, and the singular circumstance attending 
the recovery being told, he regained his character; 
and as a recompense for his sufferings, had a pen- 
sion settled on him for life. This elephant was after- 
wards in possession of Warren Hastings, then (o- 
vernor-General of Hindostan. 


Total, ‘ : : a 46.44 
AMOUNT OF RAIN FOR EACH YEAR FROM 1838 TO 1861. 
1838, 45.29 inches.)1850, 54.54 inches. 
1839, 43.73 “ 1851, 35.50 “ 
1840, 47.40 “ 1852, 45.74 “* 
1841, 55.50 * 1853, 40.66 “ 
1842, 48.53 “ 1854, 4018 « 
1843, 46.91 “ |1855, 4409 « 
1844, 40.17 “ 1856, 33.92 « 
1845, 40.00 “ |1857, 48.28 « 
1846, 4438 “ |1858, 40.45 « 
1847, 45.09 1859, 58.12 * 
1848, 35.00 * 1860, 44.00 “ 
1849, 42.09 “ |1861, 46.44 “ 

The average amount of these 24 years is 44.37 
inches. The greatest amount was in 1859, 58.12 
inches. The smallest amount fell in 1825, 29} 
inches. 
















Old Peter was a colored man, very poor in this 
world’s goods, but “ rich in faith.” He lived in a 
miserable little hovel, but he was always cheerful, 
and said he was rich and happy as a king. 

One day a boy who bad been very kind to him, 
came to bid him farewell before leaving home for 
college. “ Well,” said Peter, as he was leaving, 
“‘T have but three words to say to you, and they 
are my Master’s words, ‘ Watch and pray !’ 

“ Of course it will be of no use to watch without 
praying; and if you pray ever so much, and do not 
watch, the devil will bave you, after all: but watch 
and pray, and then your heart will be guarded 
by a two edged sword, turning each way, and the 
devil cannot get in.” 


ee 


Growth of Russia.—Some one has supposed that 
the transference of the seat of the Russian empire 
from Moscow to the coast of the Baltic may some 
time prove to have been the most momentous event 
of modern history. By that act Russia turned her 
glance westward ; the youngest and proudest em- 
bodiment of the principles of oriental despotism, 
she thereby came into relation and inevitable col- 
lision with the freer tendencies of Europe; and, 
while every other European government has been 
obliged to concede something to the encroachments 
of democratic ideas, she alone has confronted them 
with anenergetic, sagacious, and absolute autocracy. 
Bat her enterprise in the East is even more signifi- 
cant thanin the West. Within the last three years 
she has gained possession of the vast region in north- 
t western Asia, drained by the Amoor, a river of the 
in the original lustre of this Society. I feel afraid) first magnitude, larger than the Mississippi or the 
lest “‘ mighty works ” should be pleaded, as spread-| Nile. This territory, though little known, has been 
lng the knowledge of the Redeemer's kingdom, and | in dispute between the Muscovite and Celestial Em- 
lest creaturely activity should assume the character|pires ever since the seventeenth century. By a face,) then take a common spike, or some similar 
of gospel labour. May the “ watchers” be faithful] treaty concluded in 1858, China ceded all the dis- | piece of iron, heat the point of it to redness, aud 
to their trust. Oh! may many go deeper in their|trict north of the Amoor; and by a second treaty | apply it to the edge of the glass; draw the iron 
spirits to feel with the innocent life, which doth|coneluded at Pekin, November 14, 1860, Russia’ slowly forward, and the edge of the glass will im- 
Rot strive, nor cry, nor lift up, nor cause the voice| obtained all the territory south of the Amoor in- | mediately crack; continue moving the iron slowly 
















** * * “Bat, alas! not many days had 
I been there, [Isaac Penington’s,] ere we were al- 
most overwhelmed with sorrow, for the unexpected 
loss of Edward Burrough, who was justly very 
dear to us all. 

“This not only good, but great good man, by a 
long and close confinement in Newgate, through 
the cruel malice and malicious cruelty of Richard 
Brown, was taken away by hasty death, to the 
unutterable grief of very many, and unspeakable 
loss of the Church of Christ in general. 

“The particular obligation I had to him, as the 
immediate instrument of my convincement, and 
high affection for him resulting therefrom, did so 
deeply affect my mind, that it was some pretty 
time before my passion could prevail to express 
om in words; so true I found that of the trage- 

ian, 
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“ A fondness for dress and music, were some of 
my greatest foibles; and 1 am bound in gratitude 
to acknowledge, that had it not been for parental 
care, advice, and prudent restraint, I might have 
gone great lengths in these gratifications. Then 
in the love of the gospel, I would most earnestly, 
and most affectionately recommend all religious 
parents, to be faithful in the discharge of their im- 
portant duties, remembering they are delegated as 
caretakers over a very important trast: and happy 
will it be for those parents, who, in the day of 
righteous inquisition, may stand acquitted in the 
divine sight, having done all they could to preserve 
their offspring in true simplicity, and in the fear of 
the Lord.”—Ann Crowley. 
















“<Light griefs break forth, and easily get vent, 
Great ones are through amazement closely pent. 


Thomas Ellwood. 


” 





The Mighty Works of Creaturely Activity.— 
There is much to correct within our borders; yea, 
there is a great deal of “ tin and reprobate silver ” 
tobe purged away, before we can “ arise and shine” 












How to Cut Glass with a Piece of Iron.—Draw 
with a pencil, on paper, any pattern to which you 
would have the glass conform; place the pattera 
under the glass, holding both together in the left 
hand, (for the glass must not rest on any plain sur- 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































184 THE FRIEND. 
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over the glass, tracing the pattern, and the clink in| heart, a hardened young criminal though he was. 
the glass will follow at the distance of about half, The little incident caused other tears to flow than 
an inch, inevery direction, according to the motion his. 

of the iron. It may sometimes be found requisite, | 
however, especially in forming corners, to apply a 
wet finger to the opposite side of the glass. Tum- 
blers and other glasses may be cut or divided very 
fancifully, by similar means. ‘The iron must be 
reheated as often as the crevice in the glass ceases 
to flow.— Scientific American. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Hannah More's View of Ingratitude.—At a Foreigx.—Liverpool dates to the 19th ult. Notwith- 


‘ standing the satisfactory settlement of the Trent affair. 
dinner party at Bath, Jay, by whom the anecdote | there is still a disposition manifested by some journals 
was communicated, was lamenting the ingratitude| in England to interfere in American affairs. New pre- 


which Hannah More had recently met with from a) texts for movements favourable to the rebels are con- 
person whom he had recommended to her benefi-| St@ntly being invented. Some cavil at the tone of Se- 

‘ . ward’s despatch ; others bitterly condemn the action of 
Cone j _ which he ae ° oa from her our government in sinking a stone fleet in Charleston 
which silenced him. After dinner, drawing him| 


, . barbour; or clamor for the cessation of hostilities here, 
into a corner of the room, she said :— You know| and the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, on the 


we must never speak of such things as these before} ground that the financial interests of Europe will suffer 

too much by the prolongation of the existing war for 
people, for they are always too backward to do good, the suppression of the rebellion. The London Observer 
and they are sure to dwell on such facts to justify 


° one . : suggests that France and England should unite to re- 
their illiberality.” She finely added, “It is well) establish peace in this country. 


for us sometimes to mect with such instances of in-| In regard to France, there is concurrent testimony 
gratitude, to show us our motives; for if they had| ftom very high sources to warrant the statement that, 
been right, we shall not repent what we have done, ower ot = in : ae feelings are all with 
though we lament the depravity of a fellow creature ee a ee eae 


, ’ manufacturing class are suffering in consequence of the 
In these instances also, as in a glass, we may see| blockade, will render those feelings subordinate to the de- 


little emblems of ourselves; for what, after all, is| cision of the French legislative body, if in favour of unit- 
the ingratitude of any one towards us, compared Pete eee eee ee will orm eye .4 
. ° ° . _| lead to a te ionofthewar. Many continental jour- 
with me ingratitude towards our Infinite Bene nals express friendly feelings for our country, and jeal- 
factor ? ousy of the British influences which sympathize so strong- 
; : ; : ly with the South. Earl Russell, in response to a memo- 

The Effect of Cold on Fattening Animals.—| rial from the Liverpool Ship-owners’ Association, rela- 
Dr. Playfair, in the Journal of the Royal Agri- tive to the stone blockade at Charleston, said that he 








and transportation of the 17,500 men composing the 
bands, and the liability to pay each of them $100 bounty 
at the close of their enlistment. 

The positions of the contending forces in Virgin 
Kentucky and Missouri, do not appear to’ have under. 
gone any change. 

The rebel forces which rallied at Monticello, Ky., with. 
drew on Gen. Thomas’ approach, and continued the re. 
treat into Tennessee. Reinforcements and supplies had 
been sent them from Knoxville. 

It is stated that there are indications in Missouri of 
another attempt to drive the rebels out of the State, 
Gen. Price was still at Springfield, with 10,000 men. 

Southern Items.—The Richmond Dispatch says: New. 
bern, N. C., is in a ferment of excitement in the expec- 
tation of an attack in that quarter. The town is ander 
martial law, and every preparation made for obtaining 
early intelligence of the enemy’s movements, and for hig 
repulse when he does come. 

The Savannah papers state that a portion of the Fe. 
deral fleet has got between Fort Pulaski and the city, 
aud were engaged in removing the obstructions, which 
had been placed in the channel. 

The Memphis and Nashville papers manifest great ap- 
prehension lest the rebel forces should be compelled to 
evacuate Kentucky, and as a consequence the Federal 
army should move southward. 

The New Orleans Delta says, that a steamer ran the 
blockade from Charleston, S. C., on the 13th, with one 
thousand bales of cotton. 

The Charleston Courier states, that the rebel steamer 
Calhoun, on her way from Havana, with a large and 
valuable cargo, had been chased by a U. S. cruiser, and 
abandoned and burned. 

In several of the parishes about New Orleans, what 
were believed to be the germs of dangerous insurrec- 
tions have been several times discovered within the past 
few months. In St. Mary’s, thirteen slaves were shot at 
one time. 

The price of sugar at New Orleans is 1} to 2 cents a 
pound; mess pork, $50 per barrel. Owing to the 
scarcity of meat, the planters are unable to supply their 


cultural Society in speaking of the necessity of| had sent a despatch warning the American government slaves with it to any considerable extent. Molasses, 
’ 8 


: ° against the ill fecling the proceeding would engender. 
warmth to fatten an animal readily, enys that of After the design was carried out, he sent another des- 
keep up the animal heat, the oxygen of the air 


which is very cheap, is given them instead of pork, 
Exchange of Prisoners.— With a view of facilitating the 


| patch, expressing strong hopes that it would not be re- exchange of prisoners, and obtaining the release of Fe- 


unites with that portion of the blood which goes to| peated elsewhere. It is rumored that the French and deral one peer bd coat rr age ae ne 
form fat and tissues, and converts it into carbonic) other governments were taking similar steps. The Com- \long contnement Ws Seutaers prieds, the Se 


acid, water, and ammonia. 


no power left to increase the fat. If we would fat. 
ten animals in winter, we must give them a summer'| tive in a remonstrance against the blockade of the South- 


Where all the vitality missioners of Customs have received orders to permit i cow Yack to place the captured rebel privateers, now ia 


. ° :_| the exportation of all articles of war munitions against ; ; : - 
of the animal is used to manufacture heat, there is which the prohibition was recently issued. The Inde- | war, and has ordered their release from the prisons is 


pendence Belge says that France will assume the initia- | Which they are at present confined. About 400 rebel 


New York and Philadelphia, on the footing of prisoners 


|prisoners, now at Fort Warren, have been ordered to 


temperature, by warming the shed and stables they|¢t ports, and that England will only afford France Forteees Monroe for the purpose of exchange. 


occupy. 
pure as possible. 

* * “Or shall we not reverently aud rejoicingly : 
pehold in these morning pictures wrought without) ish government to leave Cadiz, has gone to Gibraltar. 
color, and kissed apes the windows by the cold lips) watched by the U. S. steamer Tuscarora. 
of Winter, another instance of that Divine Benefi-| 
cence of beauty which suffuses the heavens, clothes} ward tendency. 
the earth, and royally decorates the months, and|Consols, 93 a 93}. 
sends them forth through all hours, all seasons, all 


sure in Parliament. 





" . ‘ moral support. The Moniteur says that the partisans pogeee : o 
The air that they breathe should be as in England for the recognition of the South increase, the report of oe See Oe ae 
and no doubt there will be many advocates of this mea- | "8° en ee ee ee a 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 272. According to 


bouses built in 1860, numbered 2867. ‘The total num- 


The pirate Sumter, having been ordered by the Span- ber of dwellings in Philadelphia is about 92,000. Ac- 


curate enumerations show that the untenanted dwellings 


The Nashville remained at Southampton, closely and stores, on the 1st of Eighth month last, numbered 


2847, and on the first day of the present year, the num- 


The Liverpool cotton market was dull, with a down- ber of ants bonses. wee 000. 
Breadstuffs firm, with a small advance. 


The Grain Markets.—The following were the quota- 
tions on the 3d inst. New York—Chicago spring wheat, 


Unrren Stares.—The Wer.—The Burnside expedi-|$!-30 a $1.34; Amber Michigan, $1.50; mixed corn, 


: : : ~ 165 cts.; oats, 42 cts. Philadelphia—Red wheat, $1.30 

A ° . ’ tion, at the date of the last intelligence, had possession! “., .,,’. : P : 

latitudes, to fill the earth with joy?”—H. W.) of Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds. The forces eal —— j Wale, $1.40 & $1.50; corm, 65 cts. a 56 cM 

Beecher. | with the Port Royal expedition, have recently been en- | °* 38 ¢ts- 

fe . gaged in devising measures to cut off the communica- 

A Mother's Kiss.—A day or two since, a rag-| tion between Fort Pulaski and Savannah, 

ged and dirty looking boy, fourteen years of age,| Bishop Ames and ex-Governor Fish, the commission- 
leaded guilty in the Superior Criminal Court to) ‘Ts appointed by the Secretary of War to visit and in- 

_— d a buildi F . spect the wants of the Federal prisoners, have gone by 

having fired a building. or two years past, since) way of Fortress Monroe towards Richmond, to endea- 

the death of his mother, he had wandered around) your to fulfil the object of their appointment. WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

the streets a vagrant, without a home or a human Secretary Stanton has ordered that nt farther con- Visiting Committee—The Committee, under appoint- 

being to care for him, and he had become in every nae an ae on fe ae ee ment to visit the schools at West-Town, will meet there 

* ad any kind be mac 1e articles can be made in this oa ; ap . : 9 

respect a “bad boy. ; A gentleman and a lady country. He has revoked all outstanding orders, agen- |" Se’ enth-day, the 15th of the + ee — —— 

interested themselves 10 his behalf, and the latter! cies, etc., for such supplies from abroad. All outstand- \ceed with the examinations oa Secon Ere ‘a. Cl k 

took him one side to question him. She talked to| ing contracts for arms or supplies must be presented at | tes following. Joan Evans, User. 

him kindly, but without making the slightest im-|the War department within fifteen days, or be declared 

: ; ; : : forfeited. 
pression upon his feelings, and to all she said he 7 
manifested the greatest indifference, until she asked| _ A¢counts ee eee oeennany ante san Siar Wee 


ae : pe tiy fe withdrawn part of their forces from that vicinity to Mo- 
him if no one had ever kissed him. This simple bile, which point they consider indanger. About 6000 
inquiry proved too much for him, and, bursting] men are opposite Pickens. 








RECEIPTS. 


Received from W. B. Oliver, agt., Mass., for N. Breed, 
$2, vol. 34, for V. Meader, $2, vol. 35. 





Second mo, 5th, 1862. 





NOTICE. 
The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 


Fugitive slaves constantly |tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
into tears, he replied—* No one since my mother| seek refuge at the fort. be held at Arch street Meeting-house, Second mo. 10th, 


kissed me.” That one thought of his poor dead . In reply toa resolution of inquiry from the House of at eight, P. al T. E. Beestey, Sec’y. 
° epresentatives, the Paymaster General reports officially 
mother, the only being, perhaps, who had ever ; 


P . : -* | that the cost of music for the volunteers is five millions 
spoken to him kindly before, touched him to his| of dollars per annum, exclusive of clothing, subsistence 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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